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we are to do so with as little conflict as possible between the child's
will and our will-----The child is to de\elop his own powers through
his own experience, as free as possible from the domination of a
superior mind. This is not only because we thus avoid the conflict
of wills with its antagonisms and emotions, but also because we
get the child into the habit of depending on his own mental powers
rather than on the assistance of the teacher."1 Hence the teacher
is to be regarded, not as an instructor, but as a source of guidance,
direction, and inspiration.
The Montessori school, like the McMillan nursery school, took
a more complete charge of the children than the ordinary school.
The children were taught to wash themselves, brush their teeth, and
generally to keep themselves tidy. As they attended school for the
whole day, lunch was provided, and the children learnt valuable
lessons in setting tables, in behaviour during meals, and in clearing
away and washing up. The desks of the ordinary classroom were
replaced by light tables and chairs which could be easily moved by
the children themselves so as to make a space for their spontaneous
activities. The didactic material and toys were stored in low cup-
boards within easy reach of the children, and each child was free
to select his own material and play with it how and as long as he
liked, provided that he did not interfere with the freedom of other
children to do the same. The role of the teacher was to suggest
rather than to command.
During the period we are reviewing, the social and moral welfare
of the child received much attention. The earlier factory legisla-
tion has already been mentioned. During the Victorian era, more
than a hundred Acts of Parliament were passed (excluding Educa-
tion Acts) which directly or indirectly were concerned with the
protection or welfare of the child. Thus in 1878 children under
ten were debarred from employment in factories, and those under
thirteen who were employed were under an obligation to attend
school either one session per day throughout the week or one full
day on alternate days. The age of employment was raised to
twelve in 1901 and remained so until the Education Act of 1918.
The Employment of Children Act of 1903 empowered local author-
ities to fix the minimum age at which children could be employed
out of school-hours and the total number of hours per day and
per week beyond which employment was illegal. The Act also
1E. P. CulverwelL The Montessori Principle and Practice, p. 174, G< Bell
and Sons, Ltd., 1913.